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No. 

18.— An  Artistic  Treatise  on  the  Human 
Figure. 


1.— Half-Hour  Lectures  on  Drawing  and 
Painting. 


2.— The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature. 

3.— The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in 
Water-Colours. 


4.— System  of  Water-Colour  Painting. 

5.— The  Art    of   Marine   Painting   in 
Water-Colours. 

6.— Hints  for  Sketching  in  Water-Colour 
from  Nature. 

7.— The  Art  of  Portrait  Painting   in 
Water-Colours. 

8.— The  Art  of  Miniature  Painting. 

9.— The  Art  of  FJower  Painting. 

10.— The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in 
Oil-Colours. 

11.— The  Art  of  Portrait   Painting   in 
Oil-Colours. 

12,— The    Art   of   Marine   Painting  in 
Oil-Colours. 

13.— The  Elements  of  Perspective. 

14.— The  Art  of  Botanical  Drawing. 

15.— A  Manual  of  Illumination. 

16.— A   Companion  to  Manual   of 
Illumination. 

17.— The  Art  of  Figure  Drawing. 


19.— Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Figure. 

20.— Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Dog  and 
Deer. 


21.— The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Horse. 

22.— The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep. 

23.— The  Art  of  Painting  and  Drawing 
in  Coloured  Crayons. 

24.— The  Art  of  Mural  Decoration. 

25.— Transparency  Painting  on  Linen. 

26.— The  Art  of  Transparent  Painting 
on  Glass. 

27.— The    Principles    of    Colouring    in 
Painting. 

28.— The  Principles  of  Form  in 
Ornamental  Art. 

29,— The  Art  of  Wood  Engraving, 

30.— Instructions  for  Cleanmg.  Repairing, 
Lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings. 

31.— Drawing  Models  and  their  Uses. 

32.— Comparative  Anatomy  as  Applied 
to  the  Purposes  of  the  Artist. 

33.-The  Art  of  Etching.' 
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PENCIL    STUDIES, 

BY 

CHARLES    ROWBOTIIAM. 

EVERY  student  and  lover  of  Nature  must  be  aware  of  the  great  charm  given  to  Landscape 
by  the  introduction  of  foliage.  Whether  we  stroll  into  the  green  lanes,  or  wander  over 
the  carpeting  of  moss  beneath  the  woodland  trees,  or  be.side  the  winding  stream,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  foliage  is  strikingly  apparent,  and  always  forms  a  very  interesting  study. 

The  subject  of  our  first  sketch  is  a  Scotch  fir, — a  tree,  the  graceful  form  of  which  is 
only  equalled  by  the  richness  of  its  colour  in  trunk  and  foliage. 

In  commencing  the  study,  the  student  shouM  note  i\i&  forked  character  of  the  tree,  and 
having  determined  upon  the  position  and  general  form  of  the  trunk,  and  the  two  principal 
branches  above,  he  should  proceed  to  sketch  in  lightly  the  smaller  branches,  and  next  the 
foliage,  commencing  at  the  summit,  and  carefully  noting  where  the  light  falls  upon  certain 
portions.  He  may  then,  with  a  firm,  clear  outline,  introduce  the  trunk  and  branches,  leaving 
the  foliage  for  the  present  merely  suggested,  but  carefully  putting  in,  in  outline,  the  smaller 
branches  jutting  from  the  stem. 

The  outline  being  now  complete,  the  shading  may  be  commenced  by  striking  in  with 
bold  strokes  of  the  pencil  the  under-shadow  of  the  foliage,  leaving  small  spaces  here  and  there 
for  the  lights.  Next  the  shadow  cast  by  the  foliage  upon  the  stems  below  may  be  introduced, 
at  the  same  time  marking  in  the  small  branches  with  a  firm  and  decided  touch.^ 

The  student  should  now  begin  to  finish,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  uneven  and 
picturesque  outline  of  the  summit,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  and  darkening  it  here 
and  there,  where  necessary,  with  soft  touches  encroaching  on  the  lights,  and  thereby  imparting 
a  natural  appearance  to  the  whole. 

The  smaller  tree  may  now  be  put  in,  in  a  similar  manner,  marking  with  clearness  and 
precision  the  shadowed  stems,  and  giving  due  effect  to  the  broken  bark  by  sharp  touches,  as 
also  to  the  small  stems. 

All  that  is  needed  to  finish  the  sketch  are  a  few  effective  touches  both  in  foliage  and 
stem,  where  indicated  in  the  original. 


THE  little  bank-study  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  next  sketch  is  but  one  out  of  the 
many  pleasing  combinations  of  minor  foliage  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
The  student  should  commence  by  making  a  careful  outline  of  the  general  form  of  the 
shrub  and  its  surroundings,  sketching  in  lightly  the  little  pathway  and  the  upper  line  of  the 
bank,  as  likewise  the  fox-gloves  and  other  vegetation  on  the  right-hand  side.  This  done,  he 
may  proceed  with  a  firm  touch  to  introduce  the  shadow  in  the  centre  of  the  shrub,  extending 
it  to  the  bank  behind,  and  to  put  in  the  under-shadow  of  the  fox-glove  and  boundary  of  the 
grass  on  the  pathway.  The  upper  foliage  of  the  shrub  should  next  be  dealt  with,  the 
leaves  being  indicated  in  a  light  and  suggestive  manner,  and  the  branches  at  the  same  time 
strengthened,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lower  portion,  carefully  omitting  the  lights.  This  having 
been  completed,  the  grass  should  be  indicated  by  a  few  decided  and  effective  touches,  as  also 
the  few  branches  straggling  across  the  grass,  and  the   student  may  then  return  to  the  shadow 


tlirown  on  the  grass  by  tbe  shrub,  and  by  means  of  a  few  sharp  touches  indicate  the  mingling 
of  the  shadow  witli  the  blades  of  grass,  not  forgetting  to  introduce  the  little  dark  plant,  as 
this  imparts  transparency  to  the  shadow. 

The  fox-gloves  may  now  be  touched  in  by  a  few  effective  strokes,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch,  and  by  touching  up  the  grass  on  that  side,  together  with  the  pathway,  the  drawing 
ought  to  represent  a  very  fair  copy  of  the  original. 

''PHE  subject  of  our  third  sketch  represents  a  charming  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the 
■•■      flowers  in  the  foreground  being  set  off  in  bold  relief  by  the  dark  hedgerow  behind. 

The  student  here  must  first  determine  the  position  of  the  gate  (taking  care  to  allow 
room  on  the  left  side  for  the  distant  church  tower,  etc.).  This  done,  he  should  proceed  to 
outline  carefully  the  gate  and  adjoining  palings  and  hedgerow,  then  the  trees  behind  the  hedge, 
and  next  the  hedge  itself  with  the  flowers  in  the  foreground,  and  finally  a  few  light  lines  to 
indicate  the  pathway  leading  to  the  gate,  and  the  distant  church  and  trees. 

A  correct  outline  having  thus  been  obtained,  the  shading  may  be  commenced,  and  the 
shadowed  hedge  behind  the  flowers  introduced  with  bold  strokes,  the  shadow  itself  being 
carried  over  the  pathway  to  the  hedge  on  the  left,  and  down  the  bank. 

This  being  done,  the  shadow  under  the  hedge  on  the  left-hand  may  be  put  in  (taking 
care  to  leave  the  broad  lights  on  the  foliage),  as  likewise  the  distant  trees  behind  the  gate. 
The  palings  and  gateway  should  then  be  introduced  with  a  few  effective  strokes,  and  following 
this,  the  student  may  proceed  to  shade  in  the  tree  in  the  hedge,  leaving  the  lightened  portion, 
and  putting  in  the  shadow  on  the  trunk,  and  with  a  few  determined  strokes  indicating  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  as  also  those  of  the  smaller  trees  to  the  right. 

The  hedge  may  now  be  i-e touched  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  and  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  shadow  on  the  extreme  right,  impart  transpai'ency  to  the  whole. 

Attention  should  next  be  given  to  the  flowers  in  the  foreground,  introducing  a  broad 
shadow  underneath  them,  and  extending  the  same  across  the  pathway,  and  with  a  fine  point, 
carefully  preserving  the  shapes,  and  with  deep  touches  denoting  the  shadows  between  the 
leaves,  as  also  the  few  straying  branches  of  bramble.  The  distant  church-tower  may  now  be 
put  in  more  decidedly,  and  tlie  shadows  of  the  foliage  suggested,  and  with  a  few  additional 
touches  also  on  the  left  bank  and  branches  of  the  hedge  above,  and  likewise  on  the  boundary 
of  the  grass  and  pathway,  the  sketch  may  be  considered  finished. 

'"PHE  student,  having  gained  practice  by  the  preceding  studies,  should  be  enabled  to  deal 
A      with  the  more  detailed  subject  presented  by  our  fourth  sketch. 

The  position  of  the  large  tree  in  the  foreground  (which  forms  the  principal  object  in 
our  sketch)  having  been  determined — as  likewise  that  of  the  distant  tree — the  bank  on  the 
left  should  be  lightly  sketched  in,  and  the  curve  of  the  stream  indicated.  Next,  the  stile  should 
be  introduced,  and  the  distant  trees  drawn  in  ;  following  which  the  shading  may  be  commenced 
with  the  broad  shadow  cast  by  the  foliage  upon  the  trunk  of  the  large  tree,  and  the  shading  of 
the  foliage  itself,  taking  care  to  omit  the  lights.  The  hedge  in  the  background  should  then  be 
touched  in,  and  the  shadow  introduced  upon  the  left  bank  ;  following  this,  the  di;ep-toned 
reflection  in  the  stream,  the  shadow  on  the  right  bank  and  that  underneath  the  bank,  together 
with  the  shadows  of  the  distant  trees. 

The  branches  of  the  large  tree  may  now  be  indicated  with  firmness  and  precision,  noting 
at  the  same  time  the  deep  shadow  of  the  lower  branch,  which  imparts  transparency  to  the 
shadow  on  the  trunk  ;  the  stile  also  may  now  be  firmly  indicated  by  a  few  dark  touches,  as 
likewise  may  the  boundary  line  of  the  shore,  with  a  few  deep  touches  here  and  thei'e  upon  the 
banks  where  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

Attention  should  finally  be  given  to  the  reflection  in  the  water,  noting  the  gradations  in 
depth  of  shadow  expressed  in  the  sketch  ;  and  with  a  few  effective  touches  in  the  distance, 
where  needed,  the  drawing  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 
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WINSOR  &   NEWTON'S  DRAWING  PENCILS. 

Messrs  Winsor  &  Newton,  Limited,  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their  Drawing  Pencils,  the  range  of 
which  consists  of  a  good  PENNY  Pencil  for  Schools  and  ordinary  use  ;  a  TWOPENNY  Pencil  for  Students  ; 
a  THREEPENNY  Pencil,  of  hexagon  form,  for  Offices  and  Artists  ;  a  FOURPENNY  Pencil,  Cumberland 
lead,  free  from  grit  and  yielding  colour  readily  ;  a  FIVEPENNY  Pencil  (hexagon)  ;  containing  plumbago  of 
the  highest  quality  and  adapted  for  Engineers,  where  thin  and  perfect  lines  and  ready  erasure  are  essential  ; 
and  a  SIXPENNY  Pencil,  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  Artists,  with  an  extra  quantity  of  Cumberland  lead. 
These  pencils  retain  the  fine  qualities  of  erasure  and  colour  of  the  original  celebrated  Lead. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    DEGREES. 

HHHH-  Extremely  hard  (for  Engineering  or   Drawing  on  Wood). 

HHH.  Very  hard  for  (Architectural  Drawing}. 

HH.  Hard  for  fine  (Outline  Drawing). 

H.  Moderately  hard  (for  light  sketching). 

FP.  Very  firm  (for  light  shading). 

F.  Firm  (for  fine  drawing). 

HB.  Moderately  hard  and  black  (for  free  sketching). 

B. '  Black  (for  ordinary  shading). 

BB.  Soft  black  (for  deep  shading). 

EHB.  Hard  and  black,  extra  size  lead  (for  bold  sketching). 

BBB.  Very  black,  extra  size  lead  (for  deep  shading). 

BBBB.  Soft  and  black  extra  size  lead  (for  full,  rich,  deep  shading). 


WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    PENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 

POLISHED  RED  CEDAR. 
These  Pencils  are  oi  good  quality  and  are  adapted  foi  School,  Office,  or  iShop  use.     They  are  supplied 
in  four  degrees,  H,  HB,  B,  and  BB,  stamped  in  silver  "  Winsor  and  Newton's  Penny  Pencil.  " 

WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    TWOPENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 

IMPROVED  POLISHED  CEDAR. 
These  improved  Dr^awing  Pencils  are  strongly  rexommended  for  their,  richness  of  colour  and  variety 
and  evenness  of  tint.  They  combine  freedom  of  handling  with  great  firmness,  and  may  be  cut  to  the  finest 
point  without  fear  of  being  broken.  These  Pencils  are  now  in  genefal  use  with  .\rtists  and  Professors  of 
eminence,  on  whose  recommendation  they  have  been  adopted  by  Schools  of  .Art,  Colleges,  and  large  Drawing. 
Academies  throughout  the  World.  They  are  supplied  in  twelve  degrees,  HHHH,  HHH,  HH,  H,  FF,  F, 
HB,  B,  BB,  EHB,  BBB,  and  BBBB,  stamped  in  gold,  "Winsor  and  Newton." 

WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    THREEPENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 

HEXAGON  SHAPE,  IN  POLISHED  RED  CEDAR. 
These  Pencils  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  Architects  and  Draughtsmen.    Their  shape  prevents 
them  r.niing  from  i.  desk.     They  are  supplied  in  five  degrees— BB,  HB,  H,  HH,  HHH. 

WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    FOURPENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 

IN  PLAIN  CEDAR. 
These  Drawing  Pencils  are  manufactured  of  the  finest  Lead,  warranted  perfectly  free  from  Grit.     They 
yield  coUmi  readily,  which  can  be  easily  removed  with  India  rubber.     They   also  work  smoothly  and  evenly 
.iiid  may  be    handled   with   perfect   freedom.     Supplied  in  twelve   degrees — HHHH,  HHH,  HH,  H,  FF,  F, 
HH,  B,  BB,  EnB,  BBB,  and  BBBB. 

WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    FIVEPENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 

HEXAGON  SHAPE,  IN  POLISHED  CEDAR. 
These  Pencils  are  of  very  high  quality;  in  colour,  smoothness,  and  ready  erasure  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

FOR    ENGINEERS'    AND    ARCHITECTS'    USE. 
They  are  supplied  in  thirteen  degrees— HHHHHH,   HHHH,   HHH,  HH,  H,   FF,   F,  HB,  B,  BB, 
EHB,  BBB,  and  BBBB. 

WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S    SIXPENNY    DRAWING    PENCILS. 
Extra   Thick    Cumberland    Lead. 

IN  PLAIN  CEDAR. 
These  Drawing  Pencils  are  manufactured  of  the  finest  Lead,  warranted  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  Lead  than  usual.  They  give  forth  a  good  volume  of  colour,  which  can  be  readily 
removed  when  necessarv  with  India  rubber.  Extra  Cumberland  Lead  Pencils  are  supplied  in  twelve  degrees 
HHHH,  HHH,  HH,  H,  FF,  F,  HB,  B,  BB,  EHB,  BBB,  and  BBBB,  blind  stamped,  "  Extra  Cumberland  Lead, 
Winsor  .and  Newton,"  with  Trade  Mark  (a  Griffin). 
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WINSOR    &    NEWTON'S 

MINIATURE  JAPANNED  TIN  BOXES, 

Fitted  with  Moist   Water  Colours. 

£  s.  d. 
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